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It was not possible to ascertain exactly to what species these 
owls belonged. The adult birds could be neither captured nor 
killed, although, as may be supposed, after the second attack a 
price was set on their heads. All was without avail, they with- 
drew from the neighborhood, and were only seen again at long 
intervals. — Translated by Dr. R. Fletcher from the Bulletin de la 
Societe Medicate de la Suisse Romande. 

ANTHROPOLOGY. 1 

The International Congress of Anthropological Sciences 
held in Connection with the Universal Exposition at Paris, 
August 16-21, 1878. — First Day. — Opening address of the Presi- 
dent, Dr. Paul Broca. Report upon anthropological societies and 
instructions in anthropology, by Dr. Thulie. Report upon ana- 
tomical, biological, and pathological anthropology, by Dr. Paul 
Topinard. Report upon ethnology of Europe, of Western Asia, 
and America, by M. Girard de Rialle. Report upon the ethnol- 
ogy of Eastern Asia, Africa, and Oceanica, by Dr. Bordier. First 
report pala^oethnology — geological times, by M. Gabriel de Mor- 
tellett. Second report upon palaeoethnology — neolithic period, or 
that of polished stone, by M. Emile Cartailhac. Report upon 
Demography in relation to Anthropology, by Dr. Chervin. 

Second Session. — Physical development of the two sexes in Italy, 
by M. Pagliani. Relations of the conformation of the skull with in- 
telligence, by M. Le Bon. Notes upon the East Indians trans- 
ported into Guiana, by Dr. Maurel. Notes on the hair, by Dr. 
Latteux. Relations of the proportions of the skull with those of 
the body, by Madame Clemence Royer. New dolmens in Portu- 
gal, by M. Da Silva. 

Third Session. — Anthropological mensurations, by Professor 
Stieda. The legend of the Nuttons, and the origin or cause of its 
expansion, by M. Edossard Dupont. Anthropological and ethno- 
graphical notes on Central Asia, by M. de Ujfaloy. Anthropome- 
try, by Dr. Paul Topinard. Nineteen brains of criminals, by M. 
Benedict. A Tumulus on the banks of the Parana, Buenos 
Ayres, by M. Estasnilas Ceballo. Upon the arrival of the Bo- 
hemians in Europe, by M. Bataillard. 

Fourth Session. — The ancient Guanches, by Dr. Chil y Naranjo. 
Creation of laboratories in the colonies of different States, by Prof. 
Virchow. Incised bones of cetaceans of the tertiary epoch, by 
Professor Capellini. The flaked flints of St. Acheul, by M. 
d Acy. A cemetery of the epoch of bronze at Pogues (Nievre), 
by M. Jacquinot. Digging in the grotto of the Mammoth, Poland, 
Count Zawisha. 

Fifth Session. — The ancient monuments on the banks of the 
Vistula, by M. Zaborrowski. Homotypical characteristics of the 
thoracic and abdominal members, by M. Alexis Julien. Differen- 

1 Edited by Prof. Oris T. Mason, Columbian College, Washington, D. C. 
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tial characters of the inferior and superior races of men, by M. 
Abel Hovelacque. An indication of ante-Columbian relations be- 
tween America and Europe, by M. G. de Mortillet. Monograph 
upon the grottoes of human origin in the neighborhood of Brives, 
Correze, by E. Rupin and Ph. Lalande. The chipped flints from 
the north of Africa, and from the Orient, by Abbe Richard. 
Presentation of the album of the first age of iron, and of a 
palaeoethnological atlas of the Departments of France, by M. E. 
Chantre. Pre-historic man in the basin of La Plata river, by Fl. 
Ameghino. 

The communication of M. de Mortillet, whom we have learned 
to regard with especial reverence, is certainly premature, to say the 
least. The St. Acheul axes, alleged to be pre-glacial and intra-, 
glacial, are found by the hundreds on the surface all along our 
eastern rivers. It is to be hoped that the patriarch of archaeology 
will suspend his judgment until the facts are more fully in hand. 

The paper of M. Ameghino is very interesting and is well re- 
ported in the seventh and eighth numbers of Materiaux, from 
which magnificent journal this account is taken. 

The following is a list of some Anthropological Cata- 
logues of the Paris Exposition, 1878. — Catalogue de l'Expo- 
sition des sciences Anthropologiques. Supplement au Catalogue 
des produits de l'Autriche. Vienne, Juin, 1878. 40 pp., 8vo. 

Dr. G. C. M. Birdwood, Exposition Universelle. Manuel de la 
section des Indes Britanniques. Londres et Paris. 144 pp., 8vo., 
5 pi. 1 ft. 25. 

Catalogue raisonne des Antiquites du nord firmo-ougrien ex- 
posees par l'Universite Alexandrine d'Helsingfors a l'Exposition 
Universelle de 1878. 36 pp., 8vo., avec gravures. 

Catalogue des cranes d'origine finnoise exposes par le musee 
d'anatomie de l'Universite Imperiale d'Alexandre, en Finlande, 
a l'exposition des sciences anthropologiques. 20 pp., 8vo., une 
carte. 

"Espana : Catalogos de las secciones de ciencias anthropologicas 
y de arte retrospective). Madrid, 1878. 56 pp., 8vo. 

Catalogue special de la section anthropologique et paleonto- 
logique de la Republique Argentine. 80 pp., lithog , Paris. 

Exposition Universelle de Paris. Exposition ethnographique 
du musee d' ethnographie Scandinave a Stockholm, represente par 
le Dr. Arthur Hazelius, fondateur et directeur du musee. 8 
pp., 8vo. 

Catalogue des objets envoyes a l'Exposition Universelle de 
Paris, en 1878, par les exposants du departement de la Savoie. 
Chamberry, 1878 ; p. 302-355 consacrees a l'exposition anthropo- 
logique. 

Philbert Breban : Livret-guide du visiteur a l'exposition his- 
torique du Trocadero, Paris, Dentu. I fr. 

Tarameli Torquato : Note succincte sur l'Atlas de FOrographie 
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des Alpes orientalis dans les periods tertiaire etpostertiaire, essai de 
geologie continentale expose aux sciences anthropologiques ; 
Trocadero, Pavie, 1878. 12 pp., 8vo. 

A. Mariette Bey : La galerie de l'Egypte ancienne a l'exposi- 
tion retrospective du Trocadero. Description sommaire, Paris, 
1878. 126 pp., 8vo. 

Chauvet et Lievre : Les tumulus de la Boixe. Angouleme, 
1878. 44PP-. 6 pi. 

G. Chauvet: Notes sur la periodeneolithiquedans laCliarente. 
Angouleme, 1878, 25 pp., 3 pi. 

Rules for the organization, in 1879, of an Anthropological Ex- 
position of the Imperial Society of the Friends of the Natural 
Sciences, of Anthropology and Ethnology attached to the Uni- 
versity of Moscow (confirmed by order of the government, May 20, 
1878). We extract certain paragraphs of the circular, as being of 
general interest. 

I. In order to familiarize the public with the questions of 
anthropology, principally respecting Russia, and to found at Mos- 
cow an anthropological museum as complete as possible, an 
anthropological exposition will be organized at Moscow during 
the summer of 1879. 

II. The exposition shall be composed of objects having rela- 
tion : I. To the anthropological study of races which inhabit 
Russia. 2. To ante-historic races of that country (prehistoric 
archaeology). 3. To general anthropology and to the systematic 
classification of races. 

III. The objects admitted to the Exposition may be classed as 
follows : 

1. Works concerning the anthropology and ethnology of 

Russia, and pre-historic archaeology. 

2. Charts of the distribution of races, and pre-historic monu- 

ments. 

3. Photographs of types of different races, views of character- 

istic localities for the study of their customs, photographs 
and designs of costumes, utensils, habitations, and scenes 
displaying the manners of primitive peoples. 

4. Busts and lay figures of different types. 

5. Models of habitations and of costumes of primitive 

peoples. 

6. Objects of domestic use, or having relation to the beliefs 

and the industry of the lower races. 

7. Statistical tables of births, deaths, &c. 

8. Models of tumuli {Konrganes) and of tombs. 

9. Objects taken from ancient tombs, or pertaining to the 

pre-historic epoch. 
IO. Charts of geological sections and important localities for 
the study of ante-historic man ; plans, models and 
designs of caverns. 
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ii. Specimens of minerals which have served as material for 
ante-historic and primitive man for the fabrication of 
tools, and charts of their distribution. 

12. Specimens of fossil and extant plants which are important 

in the study of the conditions of existence as affecting 
primitive races. 

13. Remains of characteristic animals, or such as are related 

to the conditions of existence among the lower races. 
Skeletons and anatomical models of existing animals 
necessary to the comparative study of fossils. 

14. Apparatus of anthropological research. 

15. Anatomical models for the comparative study of races, 

necessary for instruction and the study of general 
anthropological questions. 

16. Chemico-technical investigations upon objects of pre- 

historic archaeology. 

17. Elementary manuals designed to impart knowledge con- 

cerning the races of men, used in the courses of history 
and geography of the primary and secondary schools. 

Anthropological News. — Robert Clarke & Co., of Cincinnati, 
have issued a pamphlet of 75 pages, by Judge M. F. Force, con- 
taining two papers, the first of which is entitled, "Some Early 
Notices of the Indians of Ohio," the second, "To what Race did 
the Mound-builders belong." In the latter half of the seventeenth 
century, after the destruction of the Eries by the Five Nations, 
in 1656, what is now the State of Ohio was uninhabited. In the 
next half century, the first half of the eighteenth, various tribes 
pressed into Ohio. The Wyandots, or Hurons, extended their 
settlements into the North-western portion of Ohio and became 
permanently fixed there. Shawnees settled the Scioto Valley, 
Delawares moved to the valley of the Muskingum. Little detach- 
ments of the Five Nations, mostly Senecas, occupied part of the 
northern and eastern borders. The band of Senecas who settled 
between the Muskingum and the Pennsylvania border were called 
Mingoes. Parties of Cherokees often penetrated north of the 
Ohio, between 1700 and 1750, and later a party of them settled 
among the Wyandots, in the neighborhood of Sandusky. The 
history of the Eries and the Shawnees occupies the most of the 
first paper, and is well fortified by references to the original 
authorities from which the author has drawn. The paper upon 
the Mound-builders was read before the Congres International 
des Americanistes, at Luxembourg, September, 1877. The con- 
clusions to which the author arrives, are as follows : " The present 
state of information, therefore, leads to the conclusion that the 
Mound-builders were tribes of American Indians of the same race 
with the tribes now living ; that they reached a stage of advance- 
ment about equal to that of the Pueblo Indians ; that they were 
flourishing about a thousand years ago, and earlier and later ; and 
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that at least in the tribes near the Gulf of Mexico were preserved 
some of their customs and some of their lineage, all after the dis- 
covery of America." 

On page 56, mention is made of trees on the mounds, six hun- 
dred years old, and this remark follows : " Some of the works, 
therefore, must have been abandoned six or eight hundred years 
ago. It is quite possible that they were abandoned earlier, for 
these surviving trees may not have been the first to spring up on 
the abandonment of the work." 

It is well to bear in mind the following facts before basing a 
chronological deduction upon trees : 1. The outer rings of a stump 
are very much narrower than the inner rings. If a section of the 
outer part of a stump decayed in the centre be counted, and the 
number of rings be multiplied by the ratio of the thickness of this 
section to the radius, it will give the age of the tree far greater 
than it really was. A ratio of increment could easily be obtained 
by examining a large number of stumps. Will not some one 
make the calculation for us ? 2. Although the ground from 
which oak forests are cut, springs up thickly with pines, yet any 
one, by walking through these pines, will find here and there 
oaks which in the long struggle for existence will overtop the 
growth which now conceals them. 3. What evidence have we, 
that trees, especially nut-bearing trees, were not allowed to grow 
upon these works by the Mound-builders while they were still in 
possession of them ? If this be true, all we can say is, that the 
mound or work Avas constructed (not abandoned) so many years 
ago. 

These slight queries must not be allowed to detract from the 
value of Judge Force's highly meritorious work, especially with 
reference to the Eries and Shawnees, the latter of whom seems to 
have been the Gypsies of North America. 

Mr. J. D. Putnam, Secretary of the Davenport Academy, sends 
us photographs of two mound pipes, one of them representing an 
animal like a bear, the other (mirabile dictu !) an elephant. The 
former creates no surprise ; the latter is so like an elephant in body, 
limbs, head, trunk, all but tusks, that we have no hesitation in 
saying that the maker of it had seen an elephant, and tried to re- 
produce his likeness in this pipe. It was taken from a mound in 
Muscadine county, Iowa, and, so far as the integrity of the finder 
is concerned, is a genuine mound relic. It is impossible to state 
what the significance of this find may be ; coupled with the dis- 
covery of an elephant mound in Grant county, in the adjoining 
State of Wisconsin, it seems to point to a former connection of 
the mammoth with man on our continent. By preserving the 
most scrupulous account of these ancient landmarks we may, in 
time, be able to explain their significance by further discoveries. 



